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A mammoth meeting was held under the presidentship of Mr. Abdul
Gani, at two o'clock on Tuesday afternoon at the Empire Theatre, in con-
nection with the agitation at present going on in the Transvaal against the
Asiatic law1. About three thousand Indians attended. An invitation
was sent to the Colonial Secretary, who sent Mr. Chamney.
In the course of his speech, Mr. Abdul Gani made the following
points :
We in the Transvaal have never had to face such critical times
before. On this occasion, we have to put in a mighty effort. I do not
want to make a long speech; there is much work for us to do. At the
time of the Boer War, Lord Selborne said that the need to protect the
rights of Indians was one of the causes of the War. For, under the Union
Jack, no one should suffer any disability; all must have equal rights.
Again, at a meeting of Jews held a few days ago, he said that it was
the duty of the British Government to redress the grievances of alien peoples
as well There should be no restrictions, he said, on living, no prohibition
of acquisition of land in the British Empire. We have a right to ask how
such speeches of Lord Selborne can be reconciled with the oppressive law
directed against us.
We have already represented to the Government how drastic and
offensive the law is. - But, today, I want to read out to you Mr. Gre-
gorowski's opinion on the subject. He writes:
The act is far more severe than the Dutch Law.  There is not a single provision
" in it that is favourable to the Indians. The act makes the position of the Indian
worse than that of the Kaffir.   Not every Kaffir is required to carry a pass on
him; but now every Indian will have to do so.   Educated Kaffirs are exempt
from such restrictive laws. But the Indian, whatever his education and standing,
will have to carry a pass.  The pass, it seems to us, will be like the one carried
by prisoners, etc. Whatever loop-holes there existed in the Law [3] of 1885 have
been closed in this Act.  While Kaffirs can own land, Indians cannot.   It does
not seem probable that the Liberal Government will approve such a law.
What we have been saying is by no means more strongly worded than
what Mr. Gregorowski has said.
Now that a serious situation has arisen, we should think about what
we ought to do if the Imperial Government does not heed our grievances.
Today some resolutions will be placed before you. According to one of
them, we shall resolve to send a deputation to England, of which I need
say no more. But there is only one very important resolution for today.
What shall we do if we fail to secure relief? We have patiently endured
the hardships, which have continued unmitigated. But the further disability
1 Draft Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance